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of their captivity, and have felt a sympathetic grief for them.
In truth, what can be more moving, than to imagine a fine woman, of the highest rank and fashion, torn from all the elegant and refined pleasures of the metropolis ; hurried by a merciless husband into country captivity, and there exposed to the incursions of the neighbouring knights, squires, and parsons, their wives, sons, daughters, dogs, and horses? 'The metropolis was at once the seat of her empire, and the theatre of her joys. Exiled from thence how great the fall! how dreadful the prison I Methinks I see her sitting in her dressing-room at the mansion seat, sublimely sullen, like a dethroned Eastern monarch. Some few books, scattered up and down, seem to imply that she finds no consolation in any. The unopened knotting-bag speaks her painful leisure. Insensible to the profiered endearments of her tender infants, they are sent away for being so abominably noisy. Her dress is even neglected, and her complexion laid by. I am not ashamed to own my weakness, if it be one; for I confess that this image struck me so strongly, dwelt upon my mind so long, that it drew tears from my eyes.
The prorogation of the Parliament last spring was the fatal fore-runner of this summer captivity. I was well aware of it, and had some thoughts of preparing a short treatise of consolation, which I would have presented to my fair countrywomen, in two or three weekly papers, to have accompanied them in their exile: but I must own that I found the attempt greatly above my strength; and an inadequate consolation only redoubles the grief, by reviving in the